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= am He’s Telling the Big Boss the Story About the New 
York Stenographer and Her First Morning in a Phila- 
= delphia Office—and There Are 1259 Other Stories 







Just as Funny in 
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Y Ae Mi " Best Stories 
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Dips 


Stories 
Appropriate 
for all 


Occasions 


Full of Wit, 
Humor and 
Philosophy 













Whoever loves or has occa- 
sion to use a good story—- 
and that means everybody— 
will swear by this collection. 
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Many a good business deal has been 
closed by the salesman after his pros- 
pect has been put in good humor by a 
corking good story. 





Witty anecdotes, that strikingly illustrate large 
truths, are often more effective than cold logic in 

winning an argument. Abraham Lincoln was famous 
for his humorous stories which he used with telling 
effect. Nothing, in fact, strikes home like a first class 
joke, and this collection of THE WORLD'S BEST, as 2 business 
and social asset, will prove to be worth many times the price. 


1260 Stories 
The Cream of Wit and Humor 


af the modern world has been collected by the Editors and Compilers in 
these 4 volumes. There is every variety of story and joke—Irish, 
Scotch, Italian, Darky and Hebrew stories illustrative of racial traits, and philosophical and human stories. There is 
enough humorous nourishment in them to last an average lifetime. In the collection are 


81 Stories That Cost Over $12,000 


| selected as Prize Stories, in a unique Short Story Contest, from over 30,000 manuscripts that came from all over the world 

|} from the Philippines, from Europe, Asia and Africa, and from every State in the Union. These 81 Prize Stories are the 

5 best of thirty thousand attempts to write a short story, by all sorts and conditions of minds. In their final selection of 
these stories, the judges were governed, not so much by the question “Is this superfine literary art?” as they were by the 

| question “Is this interesting—is it a picture out of real life which gives the reader a definite sensation and that conveys an 

idea much larger than itself?”” Measured by this test, the 81 Prize Stories are entitled to a place among the brightest 

gems of the short story art. 


"BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. j. 927-0 1341 Stories—The Best Ever Told 


. 418 Brunswick Bidg., New York City : ° 
Enclosed find $1.00, f rst payment on THE WORLD'S BEST Riotous Comedy Laughter-Compelling Humor Somber Tragedy 
STORIES. If as represented, I will keep the books and re Heart-Searching Pathos—The Best of the Modern World’s Wit and 
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mit $1.00 a month for 5 months after their delivery. Other . 

wise I will, within 5 days, ask for instructions for their return Philosophy. 

at your expense, my $1.00 to be refunded on tl eceipt . : 
ee ee ee 4 Volumes—Each 7 5-8 x 5 1-4 Inches. Tastefully bound in Cloth with 

Name Gold Stamping. Beautifully printed on paper of excellent quality. Frontis- 

Address piece illustrations. 

Occupation Add To Your Joys of Living By Using Coupon Today. Only a smal! 

4 Or, send $5.40 with order and save cash discount edition printed—and the sets won’t last long. 
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** Don't you think young Jones 


* Yes, by leaps and bounds.” 


Same O 


is progressing in his dancing?” 


Id Story 


By Foster WARE 


ONES was a good citizen. He believed in respect 
for the law. He preached it and he practiced it. 
When it was lawful to take a drink he took a drink. 
When it became unlawful to take a drink Jones 
swore off. When formerly he said, “Oh, be joy- 

ful,’ he now said, “‘Oh, be lawful.”” That’s how good a 
citizen Jones was. 

Having been something of a man about town in his 
day, Jones didn’t care when, one by one, his old friends 
drifted away. He still knew his way about. 

At the cocktail hour Jones sat in legal solitude at a 
little table in the cafeteria that had once been his pet 
downtown bar. 

“Tea,” he said. 

‘“*Any special kind, sir?”’ asked the waiter. 

*“No, any good tea will do,” said Jones. “‘Same 
kind as that man is drinking over there, I guess.”’ He 
indicated another patron sipping a cup with evident 
relish. 

Jones took the cup the waiter brought him, raised 
it to his lips, tasted it and choked. It was a highball. 

“Waiter,” began Jones—but his courage failed him. 
“ Bring me a check,’’*he’*commanded -plaintively. 

He went to a soda counter where he had sometimes 


stopped in the dear dead wet days when the desire for 
something soft overcame him. 

“Ginger ale,”’ he said. 

The head clerk recognized an old friend and grinned. 

““We have two kinds,” he said confidingly. ‘“‘ You 
want the—er—genuine, old-fashioned———”’ 

‘I leave that to you,” said Jones. ‘Only be sure 
it’s ginger ale.”’ 

“Gotcha,” said the clerk. 

A tall glass containing something amber-colored 
emerged from the other side of the counter and Jones 
took a long draught of it. Then he looked the clerk in 
the eye and the clerk winked. 

“*T thought I asked for ginger ale,”’ said Jones. 

“Sure,” said the clerk. “‘And I guess I knew what 
kind of ginger ale you wanted, all right, eh?” 

Jones paid his check and fled.to an ice-cream parlor. 

‘Give me a maple nut sundaé,” he said. “A maple 
nut sundae, get it?” 

“‘A maple nut sundae, a maple nut sundae, or a 
maple nut sundae—which'll it be?”’ queried the chief 
mixer. 

““What difference does that make?” askéd Jones. 

The chief mixer leaned far over the marble top. 














“Scotch, rye or bourbon,”’ he whispered. 

Jones made the door on the run. 

Sitting lawfully alone at a table in his 
favorite Broadway restaurant that evening 
Jones ordered a dinner that would have 
made the W. T. C. U. weep tears of joy. 

“Anything with your dinner, sir?” asked 
the waiter. 

“Yes, coffee,” said Jones. 

“ Coffee, sir?” 

“That’s what I said, coffee.” 

“In a—er—cup, sir?” 

“Serve it the way you always serve it,” 
said Jones, “‘and don’t ask foolish questions. 
Coffee in a cup—of course.” 

Jones sampled what the waiter set before 
him and groaned. 











“Brandy!” 
> . 7 * * 
In court next morning a battered and . ‘~ 
bedraggled prisoner stood before the bar of cin Bul Che _ ll » 
justice, supported by two policemen. It * EE 


was Jones. Drawn by BankspaLte Rocers 


“Have you anything to say?” inquired She—That young violinist has recently married. 
make good husbands? 


1 wonder if geniuses 


the Judge. - ; ” 
; ‘ : He—You might ask my wife 
Jones brightened. . 
“Your honor,” he began, “I swear that I have not been drinking—that is, I—I—I mean I— 


er—didn’t—” 

“That'll do,” ordered the court. “Thirty days.” 

As they led Jones away, the Judge turned to the 
court stenographer. 

“Too bad, too bad,” he sighed. “Same old story. 
And yet he didn’t look like a drinking man.” 


The Motor-bus Bo 


By Ricuarp Butter GLAENZER 


JUNTHRONED upon a motor-bus, 
Monarch of all that I survey 

(Which is the highfalutin’ way 

Of stating I don’t give a cuss 

For those that toddle down below); 

Lolling upon a motor-bus, 

I think myself some bo. 


I am as good as any king, 

Not to say sultan, kaiser, czar 
(And even presidents are far 
From having such an easy fling 
Or undetected high old time); 
Yes, I’m as good as any king 
If I have got a dime. 


For, as I grin at those who walk, 

I know the automatic clip 

Is bound to come and spoil my trip, 
For the conductor is a hawk— 

No, worse, a vulture eagle-eyed! 
Though I look down on those who walk, 
I have to pay to ride. 


More Daring Youngsters 
“T am worried to death about mother. You know she isn’t 
very strong, and it’s terribly late.” 


“Huh! I didn’t know he was strong enough to hold sister! “Who is she out with?” 
Daddy said he was a poor weak fish!” “Grandmother.” 
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A Corporal 
By Lr. F. A. Marien, Ex-Col., 4. E, F. 
SO cas dececdin Corprul—“‘u” long or 


short according to section of country. 

A Second Lieutenant in the realm 

of non-coms. Always referred to as squad 
leader. In Army wears two-striped chevron 
on right arm; in Marine Corps on both 
arms. Without chevron is known as “Act- 
ing Jack.”’ Chevron entitles him to all non- 
com privileges, including title. Also admits 
him to non-coms’ school—usually held when 























he has an engagement. 

Luck brought him the job and left him 
to it. Squad uses him for mother, father, 
doctor, nurse, teacher, and goat. He will 
trade squad to John Bull for Ireland any day. 

Without him squad would be Bolshe- 
viki. When squad is dissatisfied Corporal is 
blamed. When somebody else is dissatisfied 
with squad Corporal is blamed. He is 
damned both ways. 

Reports squad present and accounted for 
at all formations. -Then turns around to 
see if everyone’s there. 











= —— 
Distributes rations to squad when travel- __— 
ing. Makes one can of jam do seven men BEZz= —— ; 
= » wr %e le — . oe = SS SS — —=— 
three meals. Gets what’s left. Gets supplies LLZZ____ED> = Ss RB PUR SS 


for squad but impossible to get their money. Drawn by R. B. Fouuen 


In France made two plugs of tobacco last 
seven men one week. Squad got share chew 
at a time. Corporal measured off their bites. 
liked to chew at night when Corporal slept. 

Takes squad out on detail and does all work showing 
“stupid”? men what he means. 

Always gets buck. Buck Private, who gets it next, 


Sq uad 





Drawn by Pavur Remy 
Pedestrian (who has been thoroughly run-down)—Confound you! 
this is—the movies? 


Wil'ie—Aw, Ma, where’s your sense 0’ humor? 


is blameless no matter how he juggles it. Corporal is 
responsible. If Buck Private has dirty rifle Officer 
takes Corporal’s name. 

Corporal sleeps with squad, eats with squad, and 
drinks with squad. Sometimes squad drinks with him, 
to him, and on him. 

Sometimes is made Sergeant. 
More frequently Buck Private again. 
Kither always welcome. Occasion- 
ally is made Second Lieutenant, and 
finds he has old job back again. 

He posts relief and relieves posts 
until new relief comes on. Sentry 
passes buck to him when on guard 
duty. 

Next to Second Lieutenant is 
first to receive bullet wave in field 
and heat wave in orderly room. If 
Captains didn’t have Corporals, Sec- 
ond Lieutenants would have the 
job. 

Corporal is as essential to squad 
as its number. Greets all changes, 
for they can’t be anything but im- 
provements. 

Will make excellent civilian. 


Down by the Sea 
“You charge too much admission to 


fue this pier.” 

pop “But the music, the ocean——”’ 
“The music part is all well enough, 

but I’m paying my hotel man for the 


What do you think . 
use of the ocean.” 











Renting Your House 
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Those loose boards would have to be nailed 
ip before—of course vou'd repaint it? Why, 
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fF in lots of places 
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It must be a very old house, the ceilings 
are so low. Do the bedrooms upstairs have 
this same musty smell? 
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But you don’t use he fireplaces much, This paper My, what a hideous pattern! M goodness, that spot—it looks like 
grease tome. ‘The whole place really needs 


do you? I suppose they all smoke like this Chat spot on the ceiling is due to a leak, no 
one. doubt, and would have to be fixed before the a thorough overhauling. 


repapering is Gone. 
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Recipes from Our Operatic Cook-Book 


By Harvey Peak 

Operatic Masterpiece—Take equal parts of primal 
passion, love, hate and revenge and mix well together. 
Drench with sufficient blood to cover the whole and 
cook in a hot oven of musical-fervor until thoroughly 
done. Garnish with tempermental singers and an in- 
spired conductor. Serve upon a carefully greased and 
well-heated orchestral platter. 

Leading Tenor—To a good pair of lungs and a brass 
cornet voice, add, little by little, large quantities of 
self-appreciation, egotism, nerve and injudicious praise. 
When these have been allowed to soak in until the tenor 
is sufficiently swelled to be tender, place it upon a 
Metropolitan stage and surround it with a half-circle 
of cold and merciless critics, who will beat it into a 
froth and freeze it. Serve 
in cups of bitter recrim- 
ination, and upon the 
apex of each portion place 
a single high C. 

Prima Donna—Select 
a plump and juicy sing- 
nebulous 
age and foreign birth, and 
it for ten years in 


ing squab of 


soak 
instruction and 
routine training. 
Force it through the La 
Scala Opera House, at 
Milan, and then let it 
simmer in the musical 
news of the day. When 
thoroughly press-agented 
introduce in equal parts 
several American Impres- 
sarios and boil together 
for a short time. Gar- 
nish with contracts and 
serve in slices upon pho- 


voc al 
stage 
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* I’ve confided the secret « 


nographic records. ; friends. <Tom.” 

. > dearest triends,*i1om. 
Prima _ Ballerina— ‘Tust three all told?” 
This delightful dish is “Yes. They all told.’ 








ir engagement to just three of m) 





was held upina taxi 
hauffeur charge him? 


keenly enjoyed by male epicures and can be easily pre- 
pared. The plump, pink variety of dancer should be 
chosen and it will be all the spicier if rendered jealous 
while in a process of preparation. It will then turn a 
beautiful green. The best process of cooking is to 
toast thoroughly and serve with a piquant wine sauce 

when it can be had. Several spoonsful of adulation 
and a few choice stones of the diamond variety will 
add to its exhilarating qualities. A lavender limousine 
makes a pretty touch, and this touch is easily adminis- 
tered by the ballerina herself. 

Orchestra Conductor—This delicacy should be se- 
lected with the greatest care, as it is very tempera- 
mental and spoils quickly. It is only at its best when 
worked up to a white heat, and should be placed before 
the consumer surrounded by a few of its choicest beats. 
Beware of letting it cool, for in this state it is flat and 
unappetizing. 

Operati 
To make this puree pal- 
atable it is necessary to 
proportion the parts with 
the greatest care, and 
cover with the best qual- 
ity of musical enthusi- 
asm. The mixture should 
be constantly stirred with 
the conductor’s baton 
until it boils to the top 
of the proscenium arch 
and envelops the singers 
in a powerful crescendo. 
It should be well 
oned with applause, for 
which the conductor will 
take the credit. 


Orchestra 


seas- 


Vegetimetables 
“cc My 
late,”’ said the farmer. 
“What’s the trouble?” 
asked the summer boarder 
“The train from the city 
is behind time.”’ 


vegetables are 
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* I'm going in here to do my marketing. 


“So am I, my dear. Let us go in and get robbed to- 


gether 


How It Happened 
By Tom P. Morcan 

' ELL, I'll tell you:” said a citizen of 

Sandy Mush, Ark., in reply to the 

inquiry of a neighbor. “I was over 
to Cattawampus yesterday, and inside of 
two hours there were three fights, two run- 
aways, a fire, a lady horsewhipping a gent 
for something or nuther, and a couple of air- 
planes sailing over the town. And trying to 
get into the fights, keep out of the runaways, 
run to the fire, watch the lady, and keep my 
eyes fixed on the airplanes, I got knocked 
over four or five times and tromped on con- 
siderable, and I don’t reckon my neck will 
work presizely right till the Lord knows when. 
How them folks in town manage to keep 
healthy with all that hooraw going on 
amongst ‘em is more than I can figger out. 
Burhung, if two hours of that fast living 
didn’t mighty nigh ruin me!” 


Simple 
Curves are graceful provided they are not misplaced. 











The Dream of Abou Ben Adam, Esquire 


By Farrrax D. Downey 


OUNG A. Ben Adam (May his tribe increase 
But not too fast—he must pay tax and lease) 
Awoke one night from dreams of peace and heat 
And strikes and of how much it costs to eat. 


He waked and from his mind fled dream and plan, 
Chased by the whirr of his electric fan. 

But no, his shoulder felt a lordly pat, 

And lo! An Angel winged into his flat. 


“I go to church: I drink no more,” said Ben. 
“T seldom gamble with my fellow men.” 

rhe Angel vanished— failed had the attempt. 
(nd on his notes was written, “Not Exempt.” 


The Angel can e again. Ben said and shook, 

“You might write down I housekeep and I cook 

\nd work all summeggeWifey’s at the shore.” 

rhe Angel sn.iled afid Wrote down, “Man, YOU SCORE!” 


Suffrage Wins 
“Making a study of politics, eh? You never took much 
interest before.” 
“Got to be able to talk intelligently to my wife, haven’t 


I] now?” 


Describing It 
“A quiet wedding, was it not?”’ asked the able editor of the 
Tumlinville Torch of Liberty. , 
“Shore!—quiet and peaceable,”’ replied Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 


A Good Provider 
Of sense my poodle has a heap, 
He buried bones when bones were cheap. 
*Twas in the happy long ago 
And now he digs em up, you know. 


Drawn by Joun Her», Jn. 
SUGGESTED FOR CLASSIFICATION AS MENTALLY UNFIT 


She who bids four hearts, because she has four hearts 
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Forgetting 
By Watt Mason 


Illustration by Raten Barton 


N this vain world of fretting, and weariness and woe, the 


best thing is forgetting—the finest gift we know. 
has reached December, and this much I will say: I’m glad 
I can’t remember the things of yesterday. 

The sun of life is setting, and as it downward swings, I 
spend my time forgetting all kinds of useless things. For what’s 
the use recalling unpleasant word or deed, privations that were 
galling, or pipe-dreams gone to seed? 
and chafe our weary souls; I’m glad my recollection is all shot 
full of holes. 

Bill Wax has wrought me evil, he soaked me and repeat; 
he sold a lot of weevil when I had paid for wheat. And I might 
sit up brooding, and plotting vengeance, too; but vengeance 
is deluding, and merely makes one blue. And I might tell the 
neighbors a weary tale of woe, and interrupt their labors until 
they’d wish I’d go. For long weeks I might let it bring briny 
to my eyes; but lo, I just forget it, and go and swat some 
flies. 

The government is busting, men tell me, every day, and 
statesmen are disgusting, the things they do and say. New 
crises come each morning, and each one is the worst; each day 
brings forth its warning that things are bound to burst. 
my neighbors sweating and pawing of the air, while I keep on 
forgetting, in my nice padded chair. With them I might go 


rhey only bring dejection 


I see 


My life 


ranting, some worn-out rag to chew; what good would all my 
panting and my perspiring do? If we are truly headed for chaos, 
broken loose, the crash will find me bedded, and snoring like the 
The nervous boys are betting on anarchy and such, 
Forever 


deuce. 
while I sit here forgetting all ills, to beat the Dutch. 
more the prophet is rearing up to cry that things are bound for 
Tophet, and Doom is drawing night. Ah, well, I never let him 
disturb me and my lyre; I pass up and forget him and all his 
visions dire. 

And I am fat and sassy, my eye is clear and bold; and people 
say I’m classy for one so beastly old;. though life has reached 
December I’m chipper as a steer, because I don’t remember the 
things men dread and fear. 

I’m old, but I don’t let it leave nerves of mine unstrung; 
I chortle and forget it, and fancy I am young. 

Forgetting things unpleasant has made my life serene; and 
so I am at present a blithe old evergreen. And I can dance and 
frolic, and eat my share of cakes until I have the colic, and whip 
my weight in snakes. At night I sleep as sweetly as when I was 
a child, for I forget completely the things that drive men wild 

It is a world of sorrow, where bosoms ache and bleed; and 
we are fools to borrow more trouble than we need. It is a world 
of fretting, of worry, fuss and stew; the solace is forgetting, so 
let’s forget a few. 
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The Man Behind the Medals 


By J. A. WaLpRON 


Illustration by 


* Y daughter Isabella, Captain.” 

Mrs. Josephus Ingham-Gordon had 
spoken to her daughter of Captain An- 
tonio Diamondi, and to him about ! er 
daughter, before she presented him. He 

was one of many distinguished foreigners—a great 
aviator—sent to this country to facilitate training in 


that field of amazing achievement. 

‘Isn’t he just stunning!” came in an undertone 
from one of several young women bidden with their 
elders to a dinner at which Mrs. Josephus Ingham- 
Gordon introduced the captain to a number in her 
social circle. And all the young women had the same 
notion. He was stunning. 

A typical Italian of the better class, dark and hand- 
some, his English, as one of the young women intro- 
duced to him later remarked, was perfect and “ sounded 
like romance.” And he wore decorations enough to 
satisfy two or three heroes, among them the Mauritian 
Medal for valor. 

Mrs. Josephus Ingham-Gordon had been head-over- 
heels in half a dozen war charities. She had “discov- 


LAWRENCE 


FELLowsS 


ered” the captain in the course of her many duties, 
and was proud of her social guardianship. 

Miss ‘Isabella—though no one would have sus- 
pected it from her present fashionable appearance 
had also done her bit. Almost daily she had driven an 
army ambulance in the care of wounded soldiers here 
and there. 

Josephus Ingham-Gordon, the husband and father 
was not remiss. He had forsaken large interests and his 
city clubs long before to become a dollar-a-year man 
in Washington, where he was held close to duty, even 
after the war had been declared at anend. But he was 
not wholly bereft, for some of his business cronies were 
still rowing lustily in the same boat. 

Surely society and wealth had been patriotic in 
works as well as in words. It is true that the war 
period was a great period for climbers. Aspirants to 
society mingled with the elect in good deeds, but not 
absolutely in good faith. Some of them, at least, ex- 
pected that when it was all over they would be included 
in the charmed circle. But class distinctions are sus- 
pended only in great human emergency. Realignments 











are made almost as soon as quiet is restored. What 
once was the Four Hundred is now the Four Thousand, 
and in time may become the Forty Thousand or more. 
But there will always be differentiation. 

The Ingham-Gordons were of what is called “‘the 
cream of society’ —a hackneyed yet a graphic simile, 
for it means the substance on top. And the Ingham- 
Gordons, like others, had tolerated accidental associa- 
tion in war circumstances. They were keen to the 
merits of heroes of rank, who make their way in society 
at all times. 

Such were the attractions of Captain Diamondi that 
society contended to do him honor; but soon after he 
met Miss Isabella no other fair New Yorker seemed to 
interest him. She was blonde, peachy, and athletic, 
yet truly feminine when femininity counted. In fact, 
it was love to both on the instant, and Mrs. Ingham- 
Gordon looked on complacently. 

Miss Isabella now and then was seen at one or 
another neighboring aviation field, chaperoned by her 
mother, where the captain delighted her by taking her 
aloft, Mrs. Josephus of course, declining to fly. And 
more than once the captain was seen sitting beside Miss 
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“See here. I lizabetl! Jane, if ye re goin’ to holler till I giv eve 
t a long wet spell ahead o' ye.” 
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Isabella as she skilfully tooled her sport car through 
crowded streets. In such contacts there was no room 
for Mrs. Josephus. 

The young lovers came to such a pass that they 
wanted to marry immediately. Mother consented on 
condition that father should approve. Josephus Ing- 
ham-Gordon had heard of the captain, and wanted to 
look him over. So he invited Mrs. Josephus, Isabella 
and Diamondi to Washington. The visiting party was 
taken to one of the modish hotels, where Josephus had 
ordered dinner and invited a few of his local intimates 
to be of the party. 

One of these guests was Douglas Grafton, another 
dollar-a-year man in government service and the owner 
of a business in Chicago that represented a monumental 
capital. He had regarded Diamondi intently after in- 
troduction, but the young man carried himself as one 
used to exacting social occasions. The dinner passed off 
enjoyably, the guests taking the young man simply as 
a desirable guest. 

After dinner Josephus sent his wife, Isabella and 
Captain Diamondi to his suite, saying he would join 
them in a few minutes. “Make yourselves comfort- 
able,” he said to his wife. “I want a word 
or two with my friend Grafton.” The 
other guests also went their ways. 

“Well, what do you think of that 
young man as a prospective son-in-law?’ 
Josephus asked Grafton when they were 
alone. “I saw you studying him.” 

“A brave fellow, no doubt. His rank 
and decorations prove that. I shouldn’t 
mind marrying him to a daughter of 
mine—if I had a daughter. But we of the 
West aren’t as conventional and formal 
as you of the East.” 

“What do you mean? There is some 
implication in that remark.” 

‘I was about to add that the war has 
worked wonders with men as well as with 
conventions. When I knew that young 
man in Chicago five years ago we called 
him ‘Tony.’ He was a waiter.” 


Archery 

Pastor—I rejoice to see you have such a 
large family, Brother Brown. Children are 
like arrows. “Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them.” 

Brown—Parson, the wife and I have 
thought so much about that text, she makes 
all the girls wear feathers; but for the life of 
me I can’t understand why all the boys are 
bowlegged. 


Just So 
Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
Great roars from little statesmen flow. 
Great tragedies occur, you know, 
’Cause she said “Yes,” instead of “No.” 


Couldn’t Buy 
“We tried to buy some rope to hang a 
profiteer.” 
“Well?” 
“But the dealer wanted too much for it 
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Fatty Fawcett explains just how the technique of the new woman tennis champion won her the cup 


Hard Telling 


By Harry Irving Suumway 
“TATHER, I am engaged to the dearest, sweetest girl in all 
the world and gi: 

“Tell me another. You know I like a good joke after the 
day’s grind,”’ growled his father. 

“ And,”’ went on the young man, “ we are going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“On what?” gasped the other. 

“On Tuesday,” replied the youth. “And, oh, father, she 
has the sweetest ss 

“Yah. They’re all sweet. So is candv.” 

“She has the sweetest - 

“I know. When a kid gets 
like you are, a dill pickle assays 
go per cent. saccharine and 10 
per cent. honey. I have seen 

“She has the sweetest 

“Don’t tell me. I’m sick al- 
ready, and 

“She has the sweetest 

“Help!” 

“Sweetest little bank ac- 
count in the city. I’m sorry you 
don’t approve.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, you 
young upstart. I was trying, 
when you butted in, to say 
‘Help yourself and God bless 
vou,’”’ growled the old ma», i 

* Drawn by L. C, Puirer 
as he began to read, in the 





Plots 


By F. Grecory Hartswick 


LOTS co e in ce. -eteries, back rooms, and offices of 

corporations, and occasionally in novels and plays. 
Most plots are hatched. A plot that is hatched in a back room 
is often an offense against the public, and may be punished as 
such; but there is no statute against plots that are hatched 
in an author’s brain, though these are frequently as offen- 
sive as the other kind, and sometimes more so. No well- 
regulated crime can succeed without a plot: best-sellers 
often do. The only difference between the average best- 
seller and a crime lies in this fact. 

Plots are often very thin, 
particularly on the stage. A 
cemetery-plot is the  thickest- 
known variety. No one has yet 
found the bottom of a ceme- 
tery-plot, though many have 
started in that general direction. 
Concoctors of plots for musical 
comedies should own a plot in a 
cemetery, just to have it handy 
in case they should receive their 


wp? 


just deserts. 

Anarchists are born to plots, 
authors achieve plots, and the 
poor public has plots thrust upon 
it, even the cemetery variety. 


Till We Meet Again 
Jones—Do you have trouble 


most assiduous manner, the “sua ae You say that bird is very distin- meeting your creditors. 
‘ guished! -_ Ts ave »j 
dressmaking column of the eve- Bird Dealer—Well, rather, Mum! His grandfather was Smith—No; I have trouble in 


ning paper. the raven in Poe’s poem! 


missing them. 
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Wuy Nor a Tripepinc Trust? 
NCOURAGING the free spirit of mankind 


abroad, what American. stands out at home 

for self-determination as a man, and not as a 

mannikin? And does he dine at the same 

restaurant the next time? Brave as we are 
in open combat we quail like cravens before the banditti 
of the caravansary, and even the proud General Staff 
yields blackmail as humbly as Uriah Heep. 

It has become a national habit, tipping waiters, 
bootblacks, the scales of war, hungry Europe to meals, 
and the whole itching Bolsheviki lurking in every by- 
path from the crib to the cemetery. Out from the 
shadowy, debatable land between right and wrong, tip- 
ping has now sent swarms of famished Pandours to prey 
on our poor public with all the implacable certainty of 
instalment collectors. The psychologists say it is a 
mental game, mind-matching of the “ heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose kind.”” But there is 
no system in it. The whole 
scheme ought to be organized 
into a Trust. 

To be sure, waiters’ unions 
have fixed one-tenth of the 
bill, evidently based on the 
tithes paid to the church by 
ourancestors. Yet tipping has 
not progressed much since 
lawyers and litigants tipped 
Lord Bacon—the brewers tip- 
ping the political parties, and 
shady Interests the Senators 
in much the same furtive way. 
There should be organization. 
The population might be di- 
vided into tippers and tippees, 
like legislators and lobbyists, 
with fixed bribes, tolls, fees, 
dues, like we paid the Barbary 
pirates’ tariffs until Preble Drawn by T. S. Tovser 
smashed them. 

Order is nature’s law, and p caer Hox Ses Boe 


sources of nature, we ought to force of habit. 





Irate Proprietor—What do you mean, sir, by forcing two 
pennies at once in my chewing-gum machine? 


organize those who prey on our resources. If tipping is 
right, we ought to know—when, where, how much—and 
revise what the histories say about the Huns and 
Vandals. If it is wrong, the jails and hospitals ought to 
be enlarged, public opinion notified, and the wrath of 
the unchained giant of freedom let loose for a second 
American Revolution. 


JUDGELETS 


The story that starts out as a secret always: has 
the right of way. 
7 7 * 
Truth has to foot it nearly all the way, but most 
anybody will give a lie a lift. 
* * * 


Memory is the Utopia of old age. 
* * *~ 


The man who goes looking for trouble has little to 
+ do, but he will soon be busy. 
“ z * * 

And our little lives are 

rounded in an ice cream. 
* * * 

Some women marry in haste 

and repent between cooks. 
* + * 

An old-fashioned gentle- 
man is one who is a favorite 
with the old ladies. 

* * + 

Why censor the “movies,” 
when you can imprison the 
scenario writers: 

* * + 

Are you a lowbrew or a 

highbrew? 
* * * 

Be sure your breath will 

find you out. 
* * * 
Lots of folks don’t think 


of a thing in time not to say it. 


, we organized all the You see I’ve been so used lately > re ‘ 
= © organized al the re- to paying double for everything I buy that it has become 


A wink is as good as a mile. 
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His Usual Luck—In the course of 
one of his lecture trips, Mark Twain 
arrived at a small town. Before dinner 
he went to a barber shop to be shaved. 

“You are a stranger?’’ asked the bar- 
ber. 

“Ves,” Mark Twain replied. “This 
is the first time I’ve been here.” 

“You chose a good time to come,” 
the barber continued. ‘“ Mark Twain is 
going toread and lecture to-night. You'll 
go, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, I guess so.”’ 

“Have you bought your ticket?” 

“Not yet.” 

“But everything is sold out. You'll 
have to stand.” 

“How very annoying!”” Mark Twain 
said, with a sigh. “I never saw such 
luck! I always have to stand when that 
fellow lectures.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Was She Sore?—“There is a limit 
even to war economics,” declared Rep- 
resentative Romiue. 

A certain selfish man came home the 
other evening with an enormous bundle. 

“ Matilda,” he said, “you know those 
wonderful 40-cent shirts and 15-cent 
neckties that you bought me last week, 
so that I could put more money into 
the war loan?” 

“Ta 

“Well,” the man went on, “I stepped 
into the same shop to-day and bought 
something for you. It’s a beautiful red 
and green checked dress material, and I 
got you eighty yards at six cents a yard. 
The clerk said it would make enough 
dresses to see you through the war.”— 
Dry Goods Bulletin. 


A Holiday for Mars 











“Desem-les, perd no les arreconem massa, 
que enlla del Rhin hi han molts murris, i pot-ser 
hauran de tornar a servir.”’ 

“TI must put these things away, if not for 
good, at least until another generation grows 
up.” —Esquella (Barcelona). 


Only an Emblem— During the recent 
epidemic for renaming old-established 
spots after the new heroes brought into 
being by the great war, Charles M. 
Schwab was called upon to speak at one 
of the rechristening exercises. He men- 
tioned how appropriate the new name was 
and then said: 

“This occasion reminds me of another 
I attended several years ago. It was on 
the frontier and the citizens had gathered 
to give their little town a nice’ big 
name. 

“Suddenly a voice boomed from the 
back of the crowd: ‘Gentlemen, I move 
we name this here burg Old Glory.’ 

“*“Why ’n tarnation do yuh wanter 
caller that?’ demanded the chairman, 
reaching for his gun. 

“*Wall,’ answered the man with the 
hunch, ‘she ain’t never goin’ to be nothin’ 
but a flag station.’” 
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Why, the Idee! 

The Young Bride 

Was out shopping 

For the first time 

Since the Big Day. 

She entered 

A Hardware Store 

And addressed the Clerk. 

“Show me some irons,” 

Said the Young Bride. 

“Yes, mam,” replied the Clerk. 

“You mean Flat Irons, 

I suppose?” 

“Sir!” replied the Young Bride, 

With a Haughty Air, 

“T live at the Hibrow Apartments, 

And what I want 

Are Apartment Irons!’ 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


’ 


Poor Fish!—‘‘I hear you are going to 
marry Archie Blueblood?” said one so- 
ciety woman to another. “Is it true?” 

“Marry him?” exclaimed the other. 
“Not likely. What on earth could I do 
with him? He’s rejected from the army, 
he can’t ride, he can’t play tennis, golf, 
nor, for that matter, can he even drive a 
motor car!” 

“Oh!” said the friend, “but he can 
swim beautifully, you know.” 

“Swim, indeed! Now, I ask you, would 
you like a husband you had to keep in an 
aquarium?’’—London Blighty. 


Early Training—‘‘Why have you 
never married, Mr. Tomkins?” 

“T suppose it’s because I took the bach- 
elor’s degree while at college.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Peace 
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Were They Worth It?—When mother 
went into the kitchen she found six-year- 
old Arthur standing before the table with 
his eyes fixed thoughtfully on a dish of 
jam tarts 

“What are you doing here?” she asked. 
¥ “T was just thinking, mother,” replied 
the youngster 

* Thinking? I hope you haven't 
touched those tarts.” 

“That's what I was thinking about,” 
came the truthful answer. “I was think- 
ing whether they were good enough to be 
whipped for?” Philadelphia North 
American. 


Discovered—Harold, iged nine, came 
home the other day in a condition such 
as to cause perturbation to his mother. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed his 
mother. ‘How on earth, Harold, did you 
manage to get your clothes so frightfully 
torn?” 

Harold assumed a very virtuous air. 

“T tried to save a little boy from get 
ting li ked,”’ he explained. 

“That was good of you, darling,” re 
sponded his fond parent. “Who was the 
little boy?” 

Me.’ —Boston Post. 








London Opinion. 


The Boy's Idea—Howard had not 
had his breakfast one morning when his 
grandfather drove up in his car. Howard 
wanted very much to go along, but his 
mother said, “But you haven’t had your 
breakfast yet, and grandpa doesn’t want 
to wait.” 

Howard studied a moment and then 
replied, ‘Well, if I was a grandpa and 
had a little boy, I’d say, ‘Go on and eat 
your breakfast and I'll wait for you.’”— 
Pittsburg Post. 


Unconquered 





“L’acompanyo amb el sentiment, senor ger- 
mano fil.” 

“No hi ha de qué, noia. Fins ara he fet 
wegoci amb Alemanya; d’ara endavant penso 
fer comerc amb els alemany 

Peace—Well, Mr. Germanophil, so you 
lost? 

Germanophil—Not at all. During the war 
I made propaganda for the Germans and 
now I shall do business with them 


Esquella (Barcelona). 
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The Final Test—‘“I thought you said 
this bathing suit was in fast colors,” said 
Binks, indignantly, to the hosier of whom 
he had bought his suit that morning. 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I said,” returned 
the hosier. 

“Well, every wretched stripe on the 
thing has come off on my back,” retorted 
Binks. 

“Ah, but wait until you try to get ’em 
off your back,” smiled the hosier, suavely. 
“Then you'll see.’—London Tit-Bits. 


His Reminder—Conductor—Do you 
mind if I put your bag out of the way, 
sir? People coming in are falling over 
it. 

Traveller—Y ou leave it where it is. If 
nobody falls over it I shall forget it’s 
there!—Toronto Saturday Night. 


Getting Down to Details—‘ Now,” 
said the instructor in the school of an- 
archy, “we will proceed with our dancing 
lessons.”” 

“What’s that for?” inquired the pupil. 

“To give you accurate command of 
your feet, so that you won’t stumble 
when carrying a suitcase full of TNT.” 

Washington Star. 


The Fatal Flaw—‘The Germans,” 
said Senator Williams, “frankly pursued 
for 40 years a policy that had a fatal 
flaw in it. 

“The Germans were like the chap 
who said in a sanctimonious tone one 
evening to his wife: 

“*How happy I am this evening, 
dear! I have been done three good deeds 
today.’ 

“*What were they?’ said his wife. 

“*On the way to business,’ said he, 
‘I saw a young woman weeping on a 
church step with a baby on her knee. 
I asked her what the trouble was and 
she said that she had walked seven miles 
to have her baby christened, and now 
found that she had lost her money on 
the way. 

“*T told her to cheer up, handed her 
a $5 bill, and bade her have the child 
christened and bring me the change. 
She did so—she did so gratefully—and 
thus, dear, I did three good deeds. I 
performed, first, an act of charity; I 
started, second, a little child in the way 
it should go, and I got, third, four good 
dollars for a bad five-spot.’ ”—Washing- 
ton Star. 
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Verbal Reaction—Mrs. Clancy was 
a very sarcastic woman, and it is prob- 
ably due to this fact that she had a fall- 
ing out with her friend, Mrs. Murphy, 
who lived in the apartment just under 
her. 

One day while Mrs. Clancy was feel- 
ing particularly mean she looked down 
from her window and saw Mrs. Murphy 
also enjoying the scenery. She could not 
resist the temptation to take a shot at.her. 

“Oi say, Murphy,” she called down in 
deep sarcasm, ““‘why don’t ye take your 
ugly ould mug out iv the windy and put 
your pet monkey in its place? That’d 
give the naybors a change they’d like.” 

Mrs. Murphy looked up. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Clancy,” she slowly 
said, ‘‘it was only this mornin’ that I did 
that very thing, an’ the poleeceman came 
along an’ whin he saw the monkey he 
bowed and shmiled and said: ‘Why, Mrs. 
Clancy, whin did ye move down shtairs?”’ 
—Sinn Fein Advocate. 


She Got Him—Pat didn’t know just 
how to pop the question, and appealed 
to his mother. Then to the girl of his 
heart—‘‘ Mary,” said he, “me mother 
wants to know if ye’ll come and live with 
us always?” 

“Go home,” said Mary very coyly, 
“and tell your mother I will.”—Every- 
body’s. 


Biddy’s Comeback—M istress—Now, 
Bridget, there’s no use of further argu- 
ment as to how the dish should be pre- 
pared, but our ideas on the subject are 
so different that it is evident one or the 
other ef us is crazy. 

Bridget—True for ye, mum—an’ sure it 
isn’t yerself’d be kapin’ a crazy cook. 
Boston Transcript. 


Casey Was Top-Heavy—tThere had 
been a slight accident in a Pennsylvania 
coal mine, with the result that Casey was 
partly buried by a small quantity of 
earth. 

Callahan, the leader of the rescuing 
party, called down to Casey, “Kape 
aloive, Casey. We're rescuin’ ye.” 

Whereupon there came from the earth 
a muffled voice, “Is that big McIntyre 
up there wid ye?” 

“Shure he is.” 

“Thin ask him plaze to step off the 
rooins. I’ve enough on top o’ me widout 
him.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


A Bit of Still Life 
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“Look, Maud, there’s an artist painting our side of the road. Shall we pull up and let him 


put us in the picture?” 








POLITICS 




















Senatorial Courtesy- -“ What is sen- 
atorial courtesy?” 

“Senatorial courtesy,” replied Senator 
Sorghum, “consists largely in remaining 
silent so ostentatiously that anybody can 
guess what unpleasant things you must 
be thinking about.’ —W ashington Star. 


The Kick In It 
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Only Froth.—Dazily Express (London). 
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Passing Show, London. 


Multitudinous Brain Fag—“ You 
don’t mean to tell me you ever doubt 
the wisdom of the majority?” 

“Well,” responded Senator Sorghum 
with deliberation, “what is a majority? 
In many instances it is only a large 
number of people who have got tired 
out trying to think for themselves and 
have decided to accept somebody else’s 
opinion.” —W ashington Star. 


American, All Right—“I do not 
want anything made in Germany,” said 
the Lady in the Toy Store. “Are you 
sure this is an American doll?” 

“Just try it for yourself, ma’am,” re- 
plied the Clerk. “When you squeeze 
it it says: ‘Votes for women!’”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Thrift—“ Senator Twobble, your po- 
litical opponents charge that you have 
two members of your family acting as 
your clerks.” 

“True, sir.” 


“But isn’t that nepotism, sena- 
tor?” 
“No, sir. That’s plain common sense 


and foresight. I haven’t the slightest 
chance of being re-elected when my term 
expires.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Vocal Agitation—“ Since my wife got 
to attending political conventions she 
says she is as happy as a bird.” 

“Good comparison. Did you ever 
stop and listen to the noise in a bird 
store?”’—Washington Star. 
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The Prevailing Craze 
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Would-be Rescuer—Are you in difficultie 
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Bather—Good Lord, no! We're only doing a few Jazz steps.—London Op 
= Inconsistency—Yes, I was fined 
gS $200 for putting coloring matter in 
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The Professional Viewpoint—* Has 
our client a good case?” 

“(Good for several thousand dollars.” 

Boston Transcript. 


Recklessness——"‘ They are still talkin’ 
about trying old Bill Hohenzollern.”’ said 
Three-Finger Sam 

“Well,” commented Cactus Joe, ‘that 
je st shows the difference between Berlin 
and Crimson Gulch. In this town they 
couldn’t find a lawyer with nerve enough 
to take his case.’’—Washington Star. 

The Discharge Would Not Take 

The judge was evidently getting a bit 
fed up with the jury, and at last he an 
nounced 

“I discharge the jury!” 

\ tall, lean member of the twelve then 
rose 

“Say, judge, you can’t discharge me!”’ 

‘Can't discharge you? Why not?” 
thundered the other 

Waal,” replied the juryman, pointing 
to counsel for the defense, “I was hired 
by that guy over there!’’—Jack Canuck 


Out of His Line—It was one of those 
rare occasions when Attorney Guernsey 
lost a case and he wasn’t feeling so very 
happy over it. 

“Your profession doesn’t make angels 
out of men, does it?” said a medical 
friend, teasingly 

‘No,” snapped Lou, “that’s one thing 
we leave to vou doctors!”’—U niversity 


Aansan 


artificial butter.”’ 
“Well, didn’t you deserve it?” 
“Perhaps. But what made me mad 
was that the magistrate who imposed 
the fine had dyed whiskers.’ —M ile- 


slones 


Fifty-Fifty—“Do you think these 
alienists are any good at a trial?” 

“Some, I take it. An alienist is the 
only person I ever saw who could 
bluff a lawyer.”—Philadelphia Evening 
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* Ja Pastor, nu er jeg saa gla’, at Son min, 
har Ola. endel? er orget for for hel corti: |” 
* Hoorledes det da?” 


rT J Dact — cL Dae 
Jo ser du, Pastor, igaar fik vi hore fra’n, at 
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“Yes, Pastor, I am glad that my son, Ola, 
now safely provided for for the rest of his 
“Indeed! How is that?” 

“Well, I don’t know how. I only know 


that we heard from him yesterday from 
Christiania telling us that some judge had 


just given him a life term.” —J/ikingen 
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Score Two—* You are suffering from 
brain fag and ennui,”’ announced the 
specialist. ‘‘You should take more in- 
terest in your business.” 

“T would like to,” replied the patient. 

“Then why don’t you?” demanded 
the specialist. 

“The law won't let me,” replied the 
patient. “I’m a pawnbroker.”—Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


Getting a Line on Him—AMrs. Siyles 

I have been down to see the doctor. 

Mr. Styles—And he asked to see your 
tongue. 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Well, he asked if you had cold feet?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Well, then, he asked if you had pains 
in your back and headache?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Well, what in thunder, then, did he 
ask you?” 

“‘He wanted to know what your in 
come was!’’—Yonkers Statesman. 

Notice of Removal—A Hamden 
woman, recently received a notice from 
the medical inspector of a certain school 
that “after careful examination it de- 
velops that your small son’s tonsils are 
infected and must be removed at once.”’ 
lo which she made reply: 

“Dear Doctor—I have received 
your note in regard to the removal of 
my young son’s tonsils, which action, 

I gather, must be taken immediately 

I assure you that I am ready and 

eager to follow your advice, and 

would do so instantly but for the fact 
that you have neglected to state 
where you wish them removed to. 
rhe tonsils you speak of are now, | 
believe, in a bottle in Dr. Blank’s 
office, having been held in trust by 

him for me since the spring of 1915. 

Do you wish them removed to the 

schoo] building, or your office, or 

elsewhere? Yours very truly, 
“Mrs. J. B.” 
New Haven Register. 


Bullets and Bones—Bil/—Did you 
see that story about doctors making sol- 
diers cough bullets from their heads?” 

Gill—Yes, I saw it in the papers 

“Tsn’t it ridiculous?”’ 

“Why no. I’ve known a doctor to 
make me cough up a couple of ‘bones’ 
from my person.”’—Yonkers Statesman. 
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It’s 4 Roucu Roap To THE 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Drawn by Henwan Patwer 





HE small boy ; telling him that the house 
who picked up | Snared on the Gay White was going to be sold over 
iis head. 


a copy of the 
New York Times Way Some people have a 





and looked and By Lawrorx MacxkaL! queer idea of entertain- 
looked in vain for the page ment. 
of comic strips with car- The actors did it well, 


toon cantos of Mutt and Jeff and the Bringing Up though. But they missed a lot of opportunities. The 
Father epic and the romaunt of Silk Hat Harry; the scene was supposed to be somewhere in Ireland, and 
hardware drummer who asked at a Boston newsstand they could easily have worked in some comic stuff and 
for Snappy Stories and was told, “No, we haven't that, something about St. Patrick and Robert Emmet and 
but we have the 4tlantic Monthly”: their tribulations — the Irish Republic. Look what Belasco did with “* Dark 
were as naught compared with the plight of the roving Rosaleen!” Why, in this show there wasn’t even a song 


amusement seeker whro stood-at the corner of Broadway about a shamrock. Just straight, serious highbrow 
and Forty-second Street, a few: weeks ago, desiring to _ stuff. 

“take in a show.”” He was a man eminently fitted for Gradually the power of the play began to “get” 
a seat at the Winter Garden. His whole mental and him. To be interesting to watch, a thing does not have 
moral training from childhood, his present trend of un- to be diverting. Seeing your house burn down, for 


thought, made that his logical goal. But the Winter example, is said to be quite absorbing. We knew a lady 
Garden wasn’t in bloom. Neither were the “Gaieties,” | who, seeing hers burn, was so absorbed that all she had 
nor the “ Follies” nor the “‘Scan- presence of mind to bring out be- 
dals.”” All stricken. fore the roof fell in, was a box of 
What in the whirl was open? matches. 
Well, up in Forty-eighth Street, Well, the Rover was absorbed 
Manager Brady was presenting in watching the flock of disasters 
and butlering in a murder mys- that hit John Ferguson’s holy 
tery. The Rover hadn’t contem- home. He saw the son arrested 
plated going in for crime that for murder. He saw—I mean, he 
evening. He was more interested heard about—the daughter's mis- 
in classy comeliness. fortune. He saw at the end the 
The only other show was old man’s spiritual triumph, the 
“John Ferguson.”” Name didn’t faith that would not crack under 
mean much, but what’s the dif- catastrophe. 
ference?—many a time you've And somehow he too, the 
been stung for picking a show Rover, came through without 
because it had a pepful name. cracking. It was an awful visita- 
Besides, the “ John Ferguson” tion of Providence upon a Winter 
theater was nearer by two blocks Gardener, a tragic ordeal involv- 
than the “At 9:45” Playhouse. ing thought undiluted and clap- 
So (as likely as not), the Rover trapless emotion. But he emerged 
took a chance on “John Fergu- intact. 
son.” And next day he remarked 
Gosh! Nothing like the Win- to the boys at the office: “Saw 
ter Garden. No music, no comic that drama ‘John Ferguson’ last 
stuff. Instead of a nifty chorus night.” ' 





coming down the runway in Photo by Caurosu “What, the highbrow show?” 
tights, an old guy with a beard Fesns Rewesesh, en Vides Gmere, te.” Pans “Yes,er .. . fine drama.” 

"alt . : : is. O io? STO, JR., NDs - A *# 7 
sitting down at the kitchen table Sonanome- Ulenes op Bieamenee Aeemmence on And his tone was unmistak- 


reading the Bible; and his wife Keerinc Her Feet Orr tHe Grounp ably lofty. 
24 
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Job-like 





“Clutie” John, the half-wit, rushes in with the news 
that Henry Withrow, who had attacked Hannah 
Ferguson, had been murdered. 

HANNAH—Clutie, are you sure? 

CLutre—Ay, Hannah, I am. I saw his 
corpse myself, stretched out in the yard. 
It was quare to think of him lying there, 
and me could hit him if I liked and him 
couldn’t hit back. 

HANNAH—Oh, he’s dead, thank God, he’s 
dead! 


99 
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“John Ferguson 
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Photo: by Wuite 






| — us 
Henry Withrow, the village bully, threatens to 
foreclose the mortgage on the Ferguson home 
James Cxsar, Hannah’s cowardly suitor, sum 
mons Courage enough to flaunt him as a miser 












Wirnrow (shaking Cxsar roughly)—I’ve £ 
stood enough o our back-chat, Cxsar, and I’) A | 
stand no more of it 

Casar (feebly)—Let me go, will you? 
WirHRow—I’Il let you when I’ve done with you 
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4 { é — 
Hannah Ferguson, who had gone to beard Withrow, 
the family enemy, in his home, rushes into the 
farn house, crazed with terror and shame, and 
throws herself at her father’s knees 

Joun Fercuson—Just tell me, daugh 
ter, what happened you? 
or . : <3 ANN: Ya, I’m ashamed 
The Fergusons only son has confessed taat it was h« Ha AH ‘. A, . ™ in ar 
who killed the man who had ruined his sister JoHN Ashamed, daughter! 
,.9 . ey: Tee P wit () ' 
Joun—We’ve had our pride and our humili HANNAH—Yes, ashamed! Oh, my God! 
ation. God’s been good to us and He’s been 
bitter hard. But whatever it was we’ve bore it 
together, haven’t we? 
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Drawn by cen tan Patveg 


Best of the New Phonograph Records 


Disco’s SELECTIONS 




































Concert ; a ae ™ SING, Smite, StumBer (Gounod Sung by Grace 
j ; Under ti nsecutive tkly heading V aude- Kern 
cal 8 66 , 9 se 9 a en Ot : ° : , 
p = ile, Dance,” “ Conce i “Opera,” Disco Love, Here is My Heart (Silesu). Sung dy 
Betreve’ Me, Ir Att Toose Enpearinc Youns lists appear regularly in Tl DG i George Lambert. OkeH 1181 
CHARMS (otevenson He mak a careful study of all the standard Gounod’s well-known serenade fitted out 
\f " . »TY no i so 6 Teast , ; Ts , , ~ © ‘ “ - 4 
\ly Arts Fotx (Lemon Sung Maggie T records as issued, and from these chooses the fet with English words. Lightly sung. “Love, 
; 82163 ’ | ld which he considers most desirable. This week he Here is My Heart,” a waltz song in operetta 
here , ~el "<s y s old Raote & » phe aon sh? _—_ . J ° e.0°8 
I eisa fragrant freshness about this old elects from the month’s Concert record style, is the sort of thing that Lambert ten Tati 
fashioned song of Tom Moore’s. We call it his, Di sladly answers questions regardin : on 3 
, | ' Vea | S ; , 5 Surin’ THrovucu (Penn) 
though he wrote only the words es, it is and records of all makes. He _ . : ; - 
} , . lense lurnx, Love, or Me (Grey Sung by Reinald 
pleasant to hear of love that knows no relapse wh artists have recorded your favo tion “ ; pe 
“ . Ly > Ae . : cee Werrenrath. Victor 451066. 
nor Reno My Ain Folk 18 Scotch home- and hic A companies Rave issued thew fing, —_ . 4 2 |} 
TT cee of : 1 - an - : Reinald Werrenrath is a baritone with brain 
longing. Maggie Teyte sings these songs with enclose self-addressed envelope for repl H ’ Back of his pleasi 
! | ° . > neve »Ores. ac . ni easing Vol > ane 
simple tenderness. A record that rings true. © never | ; K OF is pleasing wie 
. ‘ x : clear diction there is always the controlling 
La . AMPAR A DI SAN Gr ae 5) \rona). Sung oy nize ~ Lov e's Old, Sweet Sone” by that title thought. Here he gives us two lov e ballads that 
Enrice Caruso. Victor SSOl2. = you will certainly recognize it by the refrain, are popular without being piffling. “Sn 
lhe Chimes of che ——— 2 Italian beginning: “Just a song at twilight.” Bar Through” is genuinely ingratiating 
patriotic song (as catchy as a Neapolitan street ’ SD esmes 3 he f ; risk , Ty . , . . , 
: ubilating over the libe A of Trieste bara Maurel sings it and the familiar Irish song Tue Sunsutne or Your Smite (Ray). Sung / 
sOng ] Ta este 4 , -_ . . P rong a . . . J 
f \u strian rule. And how friend Enrico doe satisfyingly indeed. We confess to a strong par Riccardo Stracciari. Columbia 49590 
ron i ruie Ga nov C co Goce sality e al’« “cords ‘ ~. ° °.8 : 
ey tiality for Mis ee record Our collec More and more we are impressed with the fact 
tear it Hearing him at it in full caruso, one tion includes all she has made, and there isn’t a . mete tag ; 
' 1 tk . f includes a — = a that Riccardo Stracciari is one of the supreme 
Joe rt to understand the intricacies o Seanpoimnting One among them - - ; : 
the lingo to feel like turning handspring f : . mone ee singers of today. No male voice to be heard on 
' P . f : Micury Lak’ a Rose (Nevin). Sung by Marie the phonograph is smoother, richer, more su 
enthusiasn : m - ‘ A 
Morrissey. perbly sustained. His has the thrill quality 
ane Garven or Your He — —— . P Tne Rosary (Nevin). Sung by George Lambert. This song is attractive but a bit lightweight 
ao Gatun a arshall) 0 —_ 1 Oke: 1183. P ; , Stracciari makes it worth while 
, _ More feolian-Vocalion ec0ed Being one of the newer companies, OkelHl is ™ Wuere My Caravan Has Restep (Lohr 
A brace of sentimental ballads of the sure devoting considerable attention to rounding Ar Dawninc I Love You (Cadman Sung b 
fire sort sung by a sure-fire tenor vut its list of indispe standard number Paul Althouse. Pathé 27020 
Gypsy Joun (Clay Here are two Nevin “necessities.” Marie Mor Placing little bunches of flowers in the oase 
Gyesy Love Sone (Herbert). Sung by Lane rissey, contralto, is a thorough artist. George so that the loved one (due by the next caravan) 
Roger Emerson 1041. Lambert has a good tenor, but not overly will find them, is a pretty idea. We wish that 
Bass songs. “Gypsy John” is a jovial, rol ibtie. the Occidentals who rest at picnic oases would 
licking vagabond, who bids you “dip your fin =m \ivy Otp Kentucky Home (Foster Sung by heed this song and do likewise. Those who come 
gers in the stew” and drink “a health to Ro Varie Morrissey. after them, whether loved or not, would much 
many presumably in Romany Rye. On the Dainx To Me Onty with Tune Eyes. Sung by rather find fresh flowers than the conventional 
reverse we have bass boisterousness softened b George Lambert OkeH 1182 stale banana skins. “At Dawning” is the song 
the influence of woman. A “little gypsy sweet — More “indispensables”’ by the same singers of a lover who starts his adoring quite early in 
heart” is being lullabied. the day. Pleasingly melodio™s 


Harp Times, Come Acatxn No More (Foster). seer Ox 25 DZ Jourzeit (Silberta). Sung by Sophie Braslau 
Sung by Louise Homer and male chorus. Victor ei; Victor 74595. 
87 303. Of the records in this week’s list, this is our 
first choice. It is a Hebrew “In Memoriam” 










We don’t know whether it was the war or the 

















h. c. of lL. that caused this old Stephen Foster —strange with ancient cadences of the East, 
yng to be dusted off and presented as timely tremendous with elemental emotion Sophie 
Whatever the reason for its revival, this fine Braslau has never done anything more arrest 
rendering by Louise Homer and the excellent ingly dramatic. And the effect of her singing 
male chorus should give it a new lease of life is heightened by an impassioned ‘cello obligato. 
> recommend > our readers who } — - , . ’ ” 
We ; t en at ma reaadt MM lave neve Next week “Concert—I nstrument and “Over 
heard of this the pieasure of } overing a 
song by the composer of “Old Black Joe.” Records 
Locu Lomonp. Sung } Vay Peterson. Acolia : 
dion 20030 Is this the Hall of Records? 
Written by some unknown Stephen Foster It is. Do you wish to look around? ”’ 
f Scotland, “Loch Lomond” is now a home ‘Yes. Perhaps you have some I would 
ig im every English speaking part ot the care to try on my phonegraph 
globe he convincing spontaneity of both r 
words and melody has an appeal which labori- r ; 
) , > 
is modern art music seldom equal Ma Very Little 
Pet ngs the song with charm and puri The gold brick has its uses,’ opined old 
f adding a high note at the end a “Me mo Hi Low 
— effect.” fe OW. 
$1 ‘ Qe, 38 * Heh ? 
’ te yi en 
Love's Otp, Sweet Sone (Molloy 26 297,650 ‘y : ld ‘li .* tal 
" “3 ‘ > Ww 
KATHLEEN Mavourneen (Croucl Sung / Photo by Misnxin 2 ee Cee Se —— — - 
Barbara Maurel. Columbia A6112 Many Ganpex Bauseves ms Susrucrry of Scuate parlor ornyment. Now what in time kin you 
Yet more old favorite If you don’t recog- INVESTITURE do with wildcat stock? 
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Music Hath Charms to Soothe the Savage Beast 
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Bain N.w: Servi Illus, News Bain News Scrvic 
Sopuie Brastau Cuecks Fipo’s Pants ai Georce Hamutn 1s CALLED IN FoR MILLINERY Henry Burr Stancurty Hotps His Own 
THE Door \pvicr In A Bounpary Dispute 
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Bain News Scrvice Bain News Service 
“Wait Tit. tHe Sun Sunes, Doccie,” Urces Anna Frrziu Exuzsits a Brinpie Bui 
Gauur-Curci Two Hanns Hicu 











Bain New Servic 
TABLED BY GERALDINE FARRAR, BUT 
RECONSIDERED 
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Bain News Service Bain News Scrvice Bain News S revive 
Leota Lucey Sicks Firit on THE Lions “Sorry To TrRouBLE You,” Says FRIEDA Lewrs Jawes Orrers A Lacreat Lipa 


Hempre., “aut Foop ts Hicn” 
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Joyous, 


My Stars 
istronomy Prof.—lIs there anything now that 
isn’t clear to anyone? 

Yea, I don’t yet see how they discovered 
Stanford Chaparral 








he names of the stars 








A Mere Pretts 
\ beggar once asked for five cts 
He got it—his smile was intts 
He said with a roar 
“T’ve fifteen more- 
\ Scotch highball I'll buy—they’re immts.”’ 
Cornell Widow 





History 
Instructor—Did Cewsar’s disposition change 
much during his life? 
Studer:t—Well, he had more Gaul when he 
died than he had when he was born.—Columbdia 


‘ Tester. 


Co-operate 
Prof —I want to see you get a B on this 
exam, young man. 


Y.M So do I 









Dart 





Let’s pull together 











\\ ut riot over there mouth Jack o’ Lantern 

\ | Be heviki gone w it ! t 
f ‘ r g f one of those high-brow ag Truthful 
ta Dartmouth Jack Lanter» 


“Why is it your mother trusts us so seldom 
alone?” 
“She knows me better than you do, John.”’ 


Yale Record 


Shot at Sunrise 
He thought he’d be a college lad, 
And learn those rah-rah cheers 
With Uncle Sam financing him 
And paving tor his beers 
Yet aiter he 


Chat Student’s Training Corps, 


d enlisted in 


He soon grew pacifistic in 
The things he said of war 
They worked him sixteen hours a day 


Or eighteen hours or so, — 
But still he couldn’t quench his thirst e 

In uniform, you know a? 
But when he thought he’d cut a class rd C= = 


And have a restful time, 
For twenty years he wished he’d not: 
Desertion was the crime 


Harvard Lampoon. 


Business Before Pleasure 

Urs. Brown 

on at college? 
Mrs. Splendidly, only I’m afraid 

that the poor child’s studies are interfering Soon Mane “Shee. ctndlin 

with his work.—Stanford Chaparral. I'm ; 


How is your son John getting 


Green 





a 





doing a lot of boning 
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“You know they are looking for an appro- 
priate resort to which the kaiser may retire 
How would Battle Creek do?” 

“Not bad, but French Lick would be 
to the point @ Wid 





But 
I'd like to write a triolet, 
But subjects are so very meagre. 
I had one once, but I forget 
I'd like to write a triolet 
About a girl named Margaret, 
But I don’t think it would intrigue ’er; 
I'd dike to write a triolet 
But subjects are so very meagre. 
Columbia Jester 


Our Intricate Language 

Golfer—Fore! 

Mate—Gangway! 

Coal Heaver—Git de Hell outa de way!—VYale 
Record. 

Same Thing 

The Greeks played ,an instrument called a 
lyre. The instrument is still used; but now it’s 
a mouth organ.—Harvard Lampoon. 


In the Light 
She—They all look good at a distance. 
He—Especially if they wear sport clothes 
and thesun is behind them.—Stanford Chaparrel. 





"+e 


Ane ete amare 


mere tae = 
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Phunny Pheathered Pholks 


By Cuartes A, Hucues 








This tough old bird of a rooster 
Of daylight-saving 's a booster; 
When four A. M. fell 

He croweth like—well! 


Rather louder than he useter. 


It Photographs Well 


By Rutuerrorp RENNsIE 


| SAW a good-looking photograph of a lake 


in a pamphlet of summer resorts, and 
went there. 
he lake is pretty at 8 o’clock when the sun is 
sinking in the twilight of the gloaming and the 
birds have begun to wilt. The grass is limpid 
ind the water is sweet. Lovers sit by the 
side of the lake and splash each other. Children 
sit under the trees holding hands. Picnickers 
put on their shoes and collars, find their babies, 
ind go home. Forlorn banana peels and rum 
pled pieces of paper lie waiting patiently to be 
put in the refuse heap. Darkness comes. At 
0 o'clock the darkness is dark The moon is 
ot shining well. At 12 o’clock the moon has 
gone on strike and the darkness is absolute. 
Nothing can be seen of the lake, nor the birds, 
nor the sun, nor the grass, nor the lovers, nor 
the banana peels. It is then that the lake is 
positively beautiful 


A Perfectly Safe Letter to an Actress 
New York City, 
Aug. 25, I1g1Q. 
Miss Torrie Foor.icuts, 
Care of “ Foibles of ro10,”’ 
Asbestos Theatre, 


New York City. 


My dear Miss Footlights: 


Respectfully, 
JACK. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES ARE. MADE WITH 
A STYLE. ENDORSED BY THE LEADERS 
OF AMERICAS FASHION CENTERS 


















er 


THE STAMPED PRICE. 1S NEV ER CHAK sED, THIS 
5 PROTECTS THE Yt pa 3 AGAINST UNREASONABLE 
| .PROFITS AND FAS SA VED THEM asa are oF aesce BT 
DOLLARS ON THE “TR FOOTWEAR ~ 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS Le te 


| $522 $609 $700 $8.00 ie 5 if 


=» You can save money by wear- 
» ing W. L. Douglas shoes, the 
» best known shoes in the 
| world. Sold by 106 W. L. 
Douglas own stores and over 
9000 shoe dealers. W. L. 
Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be pro- 
duced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee 
that the shoes are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere—they cost nomorein 
San Francisco than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFTTS. — It is impossible for 
shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas shoes to charge 

























































Best in the V] 


MZ $4.00 $4.50 $5.00) 








unreasonable profits, because only a fair retail profit 

is allowed; the price to the wearer is stamped on the CAUTION i 
bottom of all shoes before they leave the factory. Insist upon having W.L.' 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely Douglas shoes with his, 
the best shoe values for the money in this country. name and price 
They are the leaders everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 stamped on the bottom | 





and $10.00 shoes are made throughout of the finest z + 
If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot ) 


leather the market affords, with a style endorsed by obtained in your vicinity, ordé 


the leaders of America’s fashion centers; they com- {iret from factory by mall. Parcs | 
bine quality, style and comfort equal to other makes {iustrated Catalog showing hot 
selling at higher prices. to order by mail, 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, Kilo 

skilled shoemakers, under the direction and super- ‘ 
vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- President W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CC 
est determination to make the best shoes for the price 145 SPARK STREET, 
that money can buy. BROCKTON - - MASS. 


GET WELL BE YOUNG GROW TALL | 


Clear Your Skin 

Save Your Hair 

= With Cuticura 

This University discovery is the most important health invention of | Soap, Oint., Talcum 

the century. It remakes andr enates the Human Body. It pro- 2c. each. on Sample 

duces normal spines. »pin , and irritated nerves, corrects contracted | each of Cuticura, 
muscles, shortened ligam: ongestion, improves circulation — | Dept. ton.” 
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Statesmanship in Kansas 


“Most people think, apparently, that a large 


N Kansas, where the wheat fields stretch 
for many paying miles, 
They are strong for having picnics—it’s the 
one sport that beguiles— 
And the Gov’nor of great Kansas must toy 
with dewiled, eggs 
And grab sardines and olives, and eat on folded 
legs 
In Kansas, 
Old Kansas. 
Where the chigger* makes the outdoor life seem 
mostly bitter dregs. 
*An inet hatel by very soldier who drilled at Camp Funston 


The Nose 


By Cuer SHAFER 


HE nose is either a decoration, an incum- 

bency, or a misdemeanor. It success- 
fully fills a hard position and is designed after 
nothing in particular. Some noses jut, the ma- 
jority of them trespass, while others merely 
exist. They may be rétroussé, aquiline, pug or 
convex. The latter named is the organ of com- 
merce; the pug frequents social circles and the 
other styles have a scattered following. In any 
shape they are an indication of character and 
must always be respected as the sacred lair of 
the olfactory nerve. In common parlance, the 
nose is known as the beak, beezer, conk, sap, 
snoot and sneezer. Usually quite passive, it 
grows active at times and causes trouble. It 
secures its maximum of exercise in the winter 
when it goes in for running. An athletic nose is 
a source of keen dissatisfaction. 

A nose in the air may signify money in the 
pank as well as many unpaid bills at the corner 
pharmacy. Most of the varieties of noses will 
continue indefinitely. The wet and red species 
are now practically extinct. Horses win races 
with their noses and many suspicious wives 
have thrown their husbands out at second in the 
same manner. In some latitudes noses are 
rubbed in salutation. Which besokens that 
there is still something to be thankful for. 
A nose by any other name would always be a 
nose. Some girls powder their noses while 


By Artuur CHAPMAN 


Illustration by Avpert LEVERING 


i 
In Kansas, where a mortgage hasn’t been 
drawn up for years, 
Where a man is merely locoed if he runs into 
arrears, 
The Gov’nor hates a sandwich with a loathing 
that’s intense, 
Andjlemonade and pickles he would fain toss 
o’er the fence, 
But Kansas, 
Old Kansas, 
Makes him stuff such picnic fodder and de- 
clare it is immense. 





others permit them to shine out far into the 
night like a beacon on a storm-swept coast. 
Noses lead some persons into fields of excite- 
ment and keep others away. If confined to 
smelling, exclusively, noses are virtues. It is 
only when a nose is given unthrottled rein that 





Drawn by R. B. Fuuien 
Ir Pockets Were ABOLISHED 
30 


part of my job should consist of smiling and going to picnics.” 


Governor Henry J. Allen. 


In Kansas they’re pot cruel to the farmers’ 


hired men; 
The hands draw top-notch wages, and the 
eat creamed turkey hen, 
But executives in, Kansas must live on picni: 
fare 
Till the sight of paper napkins makes ’em want 
to rise and swear, 
Yet Kansas, 
Old Kansas, 
Merely wonders why her Gov’nors seem to be 
weighted down with care. 


trouble ensues. A nose will apprise when thi 
hands of a clock flit past unnoticed. Any person 
with an orderly nose never misses a good din 
ner. Mother may call repeatedly in the morn 
ing without effect, but when a nose takes up th 
aroma of steaming coffee the dure of the quilts 
quits. The nose reaches its greatest efficienc) 
at mealtime. 

Noses are remembered when all other facia! 
features fade. A girl with a large nose cannot 
be forgotten. She will endure when the color 
of her eyes and the length of her hair are ob 
livioned. Crows-feet may develop and the eves 
may sag; lips may lose their richness and grow 
thin: the chin may curl up like the drying 
autumn leaf, and the brow may become fur 
rowed and the neck wrinkled, but the nose wil 
retain its form and its pristine elegance always 
It is the most lasting of all appendages an: 
must be reckoned with, coddled and counted 
on, unto the end. And even then—and there 
after. 


That Was Easy 
Millie—How did Mr. Bonds get his eldest 
daughter off his hands? 
Clarence—By putting the man she marrie: 
on his feet. 


Motto Metamorphosis 
19th Century. ‘‘Wine, Women, and Song. 
2oth Century. ‘“‘Near-beer, Flappers, an: 
Jazz.” 
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“Uncle Walt’? Mason 


ERE sits a man the millions love 
for his rhymes—Walt Mason— 
called “Uncle Walt” by thousands 
who rejoice in personal acquaintance 
with him, and esteemed on two conti- 
nents as a purveyor of rare common 


ense. 
Apparently the axe, the sawbuck and 
ie saw are his favorite implements for 
exercise—symbols of a homely activity 
that befit Walt Mason’s personality and 
his work. The picture, sent in to JUDGE, 
which “Uncle Walt” has contributed 
1 exclusive prose-poem weekly for years, 
was probably taken in the grounds of the 
poet's summer cottage at Estes Park, 
Colorado, just before he started for his 
cooler-weather home at Emporia, Kan- 


AS. 
Many writers have attempted to imi- 
tate Walt Mason’s original form of ex- 
ression, the prose poem, but failure has 
arked every effort to duplicate his 
ork. Mere form is nothing. It is the 
ibstance that counts. “Uncle Walt’s” 
dividuality as a writer cannot be suc- 
sfully imitated. His viewpoints reflect 
fe’s phases, for he has lived in many 
fields. He is wit, poet, humorist and 
hilosopher in one. And his vocabulary 
inimitable. 


The Modern Cupid 


By Cora Laruam F' azarp 
HE little winged god was sad- 
So hard the modern heart 
That trying hard to pierce them, he 
Had broken every dart. 


And so he took a rod and line, 
Gold dollars used for bait: 

So once again, sly elf, he smiles, 
For, say! his catch was great! 











HEY are not sick in the sense 

that they must stay home from 

shop or factory or keep out of 
the kitchen. They are simply clog- 
ged up with an accumulation of waste 
matter which should have been out of 
their bodies from three to seven days 
ago. 


This waste matter is breeding poisons 
in their intestines. These poisons are 
interfering with the normal working 
of their brains and muscles; damaging 
their nerves and making it easy for 


disease-germs to get a strong foothold. 


THESE TEN MILLION AMERI- 
CANS ARE WILFUL VICTIMS 
OF CONSTIPATION-—-and Con- 
stipation is the worst national menace 
we face. 

““WILFUL’’ victims, because Con- 


stipation can be relieved. 
Nujol will relieve it! 


It will relieve without in any way 


interfering with the daily round of 
duties and without causing any pain 
or bodily discomfor: 


ee 
Nujol 
a 
For Constipation 
Sickness Prevention 
Warning: 


the Nujol Trade-Mark. 
on Nujol. 


Nujol is sold only 


All druggists. 








sealed bottles bearing 
Insist 
You may suffer from substitutes. 


Ten Million Americans are only Fifty 
Per Cent Fit for Work This Morning 


Nujol is not a drug nor a medicine 
It is simply a clear, tasteless, odorless 
liquid that 
softening the impacted mass of waste 
and lubricating the walls of the in- 
make elimination 


relieves constipation by 


testines so as to 
prompt and easy. 


Nujol will keep you well because 
Nujol will keep your system clean. 
Infections seldom attack those in per- 


fect health. 


With a clean colon, you will have 
fifty per cent less illness, and will feel 


fifty per cent better all the time. 


If you are one of this ten million, 
you should begin taking Nujol today. 
If you know any of the ten million, 
you should tell them about Nujol as 
soon This will be not 
only a favor to them, but a favor to 
your country—for in view of the fact 
that Constipation is a national curse, 
Nujol is a national need. 


For valuable health booklet—‘*Thirty 
Feet of Danger” —/free, write t 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard O11 Co. 
( New Jersey), 50 Broadway, New York. 


as you Can. 





**Regular as 
Clockwork"* 


in 














1 A ror , HEN CGARS | 


“MADE AT KEY WEST || 


ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

We will send you all newspaper 
lippings which may appear about you, your friends, or any sub- 
ject on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."" Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. Terms $6.00 per 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 
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re joy or sorrow they express your thought. Life will be sweeter i 
for you and your friends if you show your thoughtfulness in messages | 

of flowers. Your local florist within a few hours can deliver fresh F 

flowers in any city or town in the United States or Canada through the 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. They will serve you. 


Sen 

















Squads 
By Lr. F. A. Mauien, U. M. C. R 
RONOUNCED 


squad and condition of lungs Exam 


ples: Shkwods, Skee-wards, Skwards, 


according to looks of 


Squods, Squ-hods, Squds, and Skvads 
Uncle Sam’s Army from Corporals down is all 


squads No one has yet ventured to say \ 





it is from Corporals up. Seven soldiers and one 
Corporal of one size if possible make up a 
squ id. Of these soldiers five are Buck Privates 
ire First Class Privates The First 
Class Privates are as big a mvstery to them 
selves as they are to the Buck Privates 

\ squad is happy and content when it Is not 
No one has vet seen It anvthing jul 
otherwise Ir the squad the ( orporal is the 


\ll-Highest, but everybody wants to be ar \ll 


Lowest \ quad was originally known by ils 
number and the company it kept, but military 
strategists } ive no objections to calling it | 


the name of its ¢ orporal possessive case His 
name is the most popular one of the squad 
lin the orderly room, during office hours any 
wa) 

In military terminology a squad is a tean 
Its work is team work. It is the first tean 
known to be horsed by a goat trom a sensitive 
( orporal’s point of view. 

Every member of a squad has his own place 
when it is assembled, like all the parts of a 


flivver have their places when it is put together. 
When members of a squad are “ goldbricking” 
the squad goes on regardless. Their places are 
taken by blank files. Therein a squad has a 
flivver beaten. The blank files go everywhere 
the squad goes, while a flivver can’t go unless 
all its members are present 

In France when a Town Major requested a 
billet from a French farmer for a squad, the 
latter would move his two mules, cow and 
rabbits from a portion of the barn and say 

Voila!” Eight men would then move in 

Anvwhere from two to eight squads travel 
together in what is known as a platoon. If 


there were no squads there would he no plat 


oons. When in a platoon if the men are not 1 
squad formation they are in saloon formation 
Yr the prohibiki would rather have it, mob 
formation Squads usually get that way at 


chow time and rare occasions of unmilitary 


festivities or celebrations \lso when a 
Corporal bawls up the commands when drill 
ing 


Each member of a squad including its Cor 
poral has a number. The number absorbs his 
individuality when the squad is formed. He is 
then known as Number So and So cf the front 
or rear rank. Old-timers always make a rush 
for Number 3 of the rear rank. It is known to 
be the only number immune from the micro 
scopic gaze of Sergeants and Lieutenants 

\ squad has the distinction of claiming the 


JUDGE 





only man in Uncle Sam’s Army. who ever 
exclaimed: ‘I didn’t join this outfit for promo- 
tion. 

More friends were made in squads than in 
any other known source. Buddies first met 
each other in squads. And friendships born in 
squads will forever be myriads times more 
stronger than 7 
Squads won the war. They were Uncle Sam’s 


squads 


As She Is Spoke 
By La Tovucne Hancock 

\pportez vite les sprigs de holly, 
Le miseltoe, et soyons jolly 

Autour de poudin plum! 
C’est Noél, jour de beeuf et dindon, 
Quand avec un tel vif abandon 

On boit le grog de rum! 


Couldn't Tell 

\ certain statesman made a lengthy and 
impassioned speech on the Senate floor, touch- 
ing an important measure under consideration. 
\t the close of the session, as he was passing 
out, one of his constituents, who had occupied 
. seat in the gallery, approached him and said 
rather reproachfully: “Ferguson, I was sur 
prised that you so \ igorously opposed that 
bill.” 

“Opposed it!” 
man, I was arguing for it!”’ 


snorted the Senator, “why, 
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Little Journeys Around 


New York 


By Howarp Dietz 


Illustration by Russert TREDELL 
I. Greenwich Village 


N Greenwich Village, N. Y. ¢ 
Che song “My Country, "Tis of Thee,”’ 
Gives way to that immortal air, 
Miss Eva Tanguay’s “I don’t care.”’ 
In this advanced community 
rhe verse (or rather poetry) 
Is polyrhythmical and free, 
{nd love is likewise, on the Square 
In Greenwich Village 


Tho’ every Greenwich Villagee 
Proclaims what fools these mortals be, 





EGYPTIAN 


© DEITIES 


‘Whe Utmost in Cigarettes” 
(Plain End or Cork Tip 
People of culture and refinement 
invariably PREFER Deities fo any 
ther — 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, thc 

scientific invention, the wonderful 

new discovery that relieves rup- 

ture, will be sent on trial. No ob- 

noxious springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


The psycho-analytics there : 
: Ilus automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws the} 


broken parts together as you would a broken limb. Nut@ 


Dissect your dreams. The women wear 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove} 


Stencil designs for hosiery 





In Greenwich Village 


A Returned Soldier Speaks 
By Water Putitzer 


‘Somewhere in France were maidens most 
alluring; 
We loved them, but we loved and rode away 
Sweet their kisses were, but not enduring; 
Now they’re one with Love’s great yesterday 


Now we're back in New York from wayfaring, 


lo a dream we dared not hope was true; 
You, as ever, are beyond comparing. 
They “touched” us, Gladys, but they can’ 
touch you! 





JUDGE'S department of “ Bad Breaks” 
carried in its Di gest of Hu mor has from 
the start attracted increasing attention. 
We wish to expand it to still greater 
approval. JUDGE pays $1 each for 
Bad Breaks clipped from newspapers, 
reproduced from books, etc., a nd sent in 
by readers, and hereafter will add a prize 
of $5 weekly for the Bad Break regarded 
as the most amusing during that period. 
This department 1s open to contributions 
from all sources, and the efforts of 
readers to enhance its value and inci- 
dentally profit from it are solicited. 





it. Protected by U. S. patents. Catalog and measure} 
blanks mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co.,409A State St.,Marshall, Mégh. | 





























WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


you must read what Maurice Switzer, business 
executive, economist, poet and humorist, has 
to say on the subject in 


Cashing In On What You've Got 


Just extra good common sense attractively and 
wittily served up. Every word is golden for those 
who are able to appreciate that cashing in on what 
we have is entirely possible if we will follow some 
few fundamental maxims. Maurice Switzer 

has produced an unusual type of literature; 

it is unique in its humorous qualities and 
philosophical insight, combined with 11 eie-sudge 
practical everyday advice. Company, 
_ “ ai 225 Fifth Avenue, 
rhere is the flavor of Emerson, a New York City 
suggestion of Arnold Bennett, Dinees end meno 


¢ ‘ . , Coe . " f “CASHING 
and a dash of George Ade INON WHAT YOU'VE 


in this book. GOT,” for which I en- 
close $1.00. 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


Don’t miss reading it. 
Send in your order 
today, using the 
coupon. 



































VERY | 


HAPPY DAYS «rem 


PARY Say tk HIPPODROME 


HAPPY PRICES. Seats 8 weeks ahead 











**Thou shalt wander on 
the earth till I return’ 


he legend, was the sentence 
wandering pro- 
with blows and 
before 


according tot 
of banishment and endless 
nounced on the cobbler who 
mockery denied Christ a moment’s rest 


This, 


his door while t Saviour, bearing the burden 
of the cross, was on his way to Calvary 

ef 
Eightec enturies have come and gone. On the 
polar glaciers at the northern extremity of the 


NHgures are 
fe cotprints iW 
their smallness and lightness, denote 
On the Siberian side, foot- 
nd deeper, show the presence ot a 
~verywhere he leaves this trace: 


Strait tw 


side, the 


earth divided by Bering 


(mer 


ican 


sence. 


In Paris a fortune of 150,000,co0 francs is at 


stake. It all depends on this man whose life 
story goes back eighteen hundred vears, the man 
whose iron shod shoe formed the sign of the cross 
in the Arctic wastes, and who on the, Siberian 


s towards America with a 

ireless despair. Read the whole 

ymmand of terror, match 

alism, as told by the celebrated Frenct 
ve Sue, in his famous romance, 


cape extended his arn 
gesture of meas 
story, powerful in its c 
le $s in its re 


novel 


The Wandering Jew 


6 EDITION DE LUXE VOLUMES IN 3 
Each size 8‘ x 6 inches 
Over 2200 Pages 
veckle-edge—Laid Paper naf Etchin 
Big Type—Art Buckram Binding—Gold Top 
ORDER TODAY—The Supply is Limited. MONE’ 
BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 























——_———— SS SS 
Brunswick Subscription Co. J. 927-19 
418 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed find $1.00, first payment on SUE’S WANDER 

ING JEW. If as represented, I will keep the books and 
remit $1.00 a month for 4 months after their delivery 
Otherwise I will, within 5 days, ask for instructions for 
their return, at your expense, my $1.00 to be refunded 
on their receipt 
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d $4.50 with order and save cash discount. 
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The Doodlebirds 


By Exvus Parker Bt 


NE of the most pathetic instances 
known the animal kingdom is that 
of the egregious incompatibility of the doodle- 
bird and its mate, which is of a nature to cause 
the most hardened faunal naturalist to shed 
copious tears. Those who make a special study 
of the dooblebird are so affected. that they in- 
variably carry large tin pails into which to 
weep while studying the life and habits of the 
doodlebird, an active naturalist often filling 
five tin pails with tears in one day. Those in- 
tending to make a life-work of investigating the 
doodlebird’s and manners should first 
purchase five large tin pails, with wire handles. 
In case such pails cannot be obtained, aluminum 
dishpans of the large size may be substituted. 
The male doodlebird is about the size and 
shape of a boiled ham, having, however, the 
brilliant plumage of a parrot, and of this it is 
exceedingly proud, sitting for hours, on a limb 
above a stilly preening luxuriant 
feathers and observing its elegance in the limpid 
water. The female of the species is smaller, 
being about the size of a hazelnut in age and 
color. While the male doodlebird utters a note 
like that of a cow with the colic, the female’s 
song is low and vibrant, resembling that of man 
who stubs his bare toe against the fore leg of the 
refrigerator on a cold, clammy night. 

All might yet be well in the doodlebird family 
were it not for the fact that the male doodlebird 
can eat nothing but the seeds of the purple- 
tipped pawpaw of the Amazon Valley, while the 
female can exist only by consuming the small, 
pink shrimp found in the Arctic Ocean, north 
by north east from the west coast of Banks 
Island. Because of this fact the male and fe- 
male of the doodlebird family have never been 


TLER 


to 


ways 


pool, its 
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OUTCAST 


known to meet, generation after generation 
passing into oblivion with the male and female 
doodlebird separated by thousands of miles, 
the parents having no children and the children 
no parents. 

Far, far South, amidst the tangled tropical 
trees of the Amazon Valley, the male doodlebird 
swallows the seeds of the purple-tipped pawpaw 
with a sickening sob, and far, far North, in the 
frozen fields of the frigid zone the female doodle- 
bird gulps the little, pink shrimp with a sorrow- 
ful sigh and, thus, loveless and lorn they pass 
their weary days and nights, never meeting, 
never having met, and never to meet. 

Oh! Mother, dear mother, bring me the 
washtub, I am weeping over the sad fate of the 
doodlebirds again! 


The Old Neighborhood 


By Harry Hamitton 

[> the place where I was born, 

One bleak November morn— 
Where, a child, I used to play 
My kidhood hours away— 
Where I learned the Golden Rule— 
The M. E. Sunday School 
Where the livery stable stood, 
Last in the neighborhood— 
Where the blacksmith used to bring 
Sparks out of everything— 
Where the ball field used to be— 
Where’er I look I see 

A new garage! 


Tit for Tat 
“Oh, shut up, smarty,” said the well-dressed 
boy. “I don’t need washing as often as you 
do.” 
“Maybe not,” replied the boy who lives in 
the street, ““but you get washed oftener.” 
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Stephen Leacock 


will be a regular contributor to fudge 
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EW humorous writers of the hour have a wider or funny essays and skits—timely fantasies wedded to good, ib 
more appreciative audience than this clever author wholesome guffaws. i 
out of the north—Canada. The interesting thing We hate to be bromidic and say that a treat is in store for ne 


about Mr. Leacock is the depth and range of his clas- | _JupGE readers, but that is the only way we can really put over 
knowledge of world affairs. But to you the idea that some bully fun is going to flow through 
these pages from the Leacockian pen. And as humor that has 
the ring of spontaneity in it isnot any toocommon in these days of 
the high costiveness of hilarity, this means a lot to a nation fed 


sical information and his 
you mustn't hold that against him. He is a brilliant scholar 
who has entirely escaped being a self-conscious highbrow. 
He has a string of vivid vowels and about a dozen of the very 


oa eater 
poate 





when he lets himself go that he is most amusing and he has 


folks let fly their most honest-to-goodness laughs when Leacock 
promised to let himself go the limit in this magazine. So we 


tickles them with his verbal straws. 


best consonants trailing after his name—Ph.D.’s, etc. Al- up on war statistics and Congressional speeches and everything. it 

. - % Za ° ‘ ; . URE 

though head of the Department of Political Economy at Mr. Leacock’s first article (in next week’s JUDGE) is really ni} 

McGill University, Montreal, he can write about ordinary. a serious matter—a kind of essayistical thunderclap with i 
everyday things and people in a way that would make even beautiful flashes of lightning wit darting in and out of his a 
a professional prohibitionist grin from lobe to lobe. Regular rhetorical firmament—if you know what we mean. But it is 

‘FY 

My 

i 


Zack in 1906 he wrote his first serious book—-something are warning you, in case you have decided to be very serious 
about the elements of political science, following it up (in 1907) — this winter, not to read any of Mr. Leacock’s contributions to 
with a volume about the makers of Canada. Then he re- JupGe for you are sure to break into laughter upon some of i 
formed—discovered himself as a fun-maker and wrote “Liter- your self-obstructing rocks of gloom. Hee 
ary Lapses” and “ Nonsense Novels.” Seven humorous books Thank you for reading all this. We just had to tell you the a 
is his record to date, to say nothing of miles of screamingly good news. i} 





, : i 
Mr. Leacock’s first article appears in \\ 
LVext weeks Fudge | 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


LL the old fogeys who are down on anything new 
especially correspondence study-— made it pretty hard 
for me when I first started twenty-five years ago. 

















Schneider, exhilited 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch 
L t the St. Louis Exposition 


And the fact that in spite of their opposition I obtained more students every 
year seems to me pretty good evidence that my method isn’t wholly bad. 


have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. There isn’t a State in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a or more 
skilled players of piano or organ whoobtained their 
entire training from me. ‘They learned in quarter 
the usual time and at quarter the usual cost. 1 will 
gladly refer you to any number who will soon con- 
vince you of the excellent results they gained from 
my instruction. My free booklet, “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ” will interest and inform you. But 
don’t send for it if you’re afraid of being convinced. 


| now 


score 


My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is spent entirely away from the keyboard 

learning something about Harmony and the Laws of 


Music. This is an awful shock to most teachers of the “old 
school,” who still think that learning piano is solely a 
problem of “finger 
gymnastics.” When 


you do vo to the key- 
board, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 


FREE BOOK 


H T, you understand what 
Ow 10 you are doing. With- 
cc . in four lessons | 
carnn enable you to play 
an interesting piece 


not only in the original 
key, but in all other 
keys as well. 





I make use of every 





















possible scientific help 
FREE BOOK COUPON many of which are 
quem ennte - entirely unknown to 
RVATORY, Studio JIA, > average tear 
Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. the average teac her. 
My patented inven- 
Please send me without cost obligation . * . 
uf free bockiet. “How to Learn Piano os tion, the COLORO- 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Course TONE, sweeps away 
and special reduced Tuition Offe: playing difficulties 
— that have _ troubled 
Address 
STUDIO JIA 





students for generations. 
a “nightmare” to students—becomes eas) 
With my fifth lesson I introduce another 


exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
hand-operated moving picture device which 
enables you to see, right before your eyes, 
every movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having toreproduce your teacher's 
finger movements from MEMORY—which 
cannot bealways accurate—you have the cor- 
rect models before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN- 
DIX save you monthsand yearsof wasted ef- 
fort. They can be obtained only from me and 
there is nothing else, anywhere, even re- 
motely like them. 

\Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. 
For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all 
others, and even for the wealthiest student 
there is nothing better at any price. You 
may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes 
all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend 
any course but the best. It is for be- 
ginners or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music 
is supplied without extra charge. A di- 
ploma is granted. Write today, without 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to learn Piano or Organ.” 


SOCIAL UNION BLDG. 














$y its use transposition 





usually 
and fascinating. 


important and 


Quinn-Dex is a simple 





MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 























